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QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from page 195.) 


On the 5th of June, the Queen landed 
at Dover, amidst the enthusiastic accla- 
mations of the whole population. In- 
deed, her entire progress to London 
from the coast resembled rather the tri- 
umphal march of a conqueror, than the 
approach of a person against whom the 
whole power of the state was to be ar- 
rayed. She received every where the 
blessings of the assembled people, and 
addresses full of loya'ty and sympathy 
poured in on her from every quarter.— 
On her arrival in London, she took up 
her residence in the house of Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, in South Audley-street ; nor 
was it the least remarkable occurrence 
in this singular exhibition, to see the 
Queen of England obliged to beg a lodg- 
ing in the house of a private individual. 
In the mean time, the threat conveyed 
in Lord Hutchinson’s letter was scrupu- 
lously acted on: messages were sent by 


. , the King to both houses of Parliament, 


‘ communicating papers respecting her 
conduct since her departure from the 
kingdom, which papers were by the 
Lords referred to a secret committee.— 
Her majesty immediately, with that fear- 
lessness which characterized her whole 
conduct, sent a message to the Commons, 
demanding an immediate public investi- 
gation. A new negotiation upon this 
opened between the Queen and the Go- 
vernment, which was terminated by her 
Majesty’s fixed determination not to sub- 
mit to the omission of her name in the 
Liturgy. Even the House of Commons 
addressed her, praying the relinquish- 
ment of this one point, to which she 
firmly, and, in the opinion of many, mag- 
nanimously replied, that she never would 
consent to wave any essential privilege 
connected with her rank. This was al- 
80 followed up by a petition from her to 
the House of Lords, deprecating all se- 
€ret discussion, and demanding the most 
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public and solemn investigation. The 
trial, which took place in consequence 
of this before the House of Lords, lasted 
many weeks; during which, power 
evinced unparalleled asperity, and the 
people a sympathy the most universal 
and resistless for the royal sufferer.— 
The bill. which charged her with adul- 
tery with aservant, was carried only by 
a majority of nine, being the exact num- 

r of her cabinet accusers, and imme- 
diately withdrawn by Lord Liverpool, 
amid the acclamations of the entire coun- 
try. Never perhaps before were the 
feelings of the people o! England so loud- 
ly and unanimously and unequivocally 
expressed Addresses of congratulation 
flowed in from every quarter of the em- 
pire, and the House of Commons voted 
her Majesty, now recognized by the 
King himself from the throne as Queen, 
£50,000 a year for her establishment. 
The King, however, declared the inser- 
tion of her name in the Liturgy to rest 
entirely in his discretion, which discre- 
tion he refused to exercise in her Ma- 
jesty’s favour ; a determination which 
he also kept with respect to his corona- 
tion. To the last, however, the Queen 
loudly and constantly demanded her 














rights. She appealed to the Privy 
Council, who decided against her claim 
to be crowned. She then requested 
even a seat in the Abbey to witness the 
ceremonial, which was also refused ; and 
at last actually went in person, on the 
19th of July, and demanded entrance, 
also in vain; upon which she retired, 
having left, as she said herself, upon re-} 
cord, her resistance to the utmost to the 
persecutions which assailed her. 





An anxious observer of the state fl 
her Majesty’s mind, at this. melancholy 

period of her life, remarks, that, in ap- 
pearance, she was the gayest of the com- 
pany, the life of the house she made so 
happy by her kindness and affability.— 
She would not that even her friends, 
her dearest friends, should know how 
much she suffered; but it is difficult al- 
ways to deceive the anxious eye of af) 
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fection and devoted friendship; and 
those who were most with her, and 
knew her best, saw with pain that her 
spirits were all forced—that her gaiety 
was not that of the heart—that she suf- 
fered most deeply, and felt all her wrongs 
with the most bitter anguish, the more 
heart-rending that she would not admit 
the sympathy of friendship, for she 
would never own her grief; yet, some- 
times, when to a casual observer she ap- 
peared to be fully engaged at any amuse- 
ment she was fond of; when she seem- 
ed the most free from care or thought, 
those who watched her every look with 
the anxious eye of devoted attachment 
and fidelity, have seen the tear of silent 
agony steal down her cheek when she 
thought no one was near who could ob- 
serve that the Queen of England wept at 
the obduracy of her enemies. Few 
things, during the last year of her trials 
and sufferings, gave her so much pain as 
the circumstance of her refusal to ac- 
cept of the grant from Parliament. She 
had originally determined in her own 
mind to accept it, as the first gracious 
act of the Sovereign towards her; but 
she was otherwise advised, and she 
yielded to thatadvice. But the severest 
blow to her feelings was the necessity 
which forced her for once to submit to 
retract what she had said; firm as she 
was of purpose, and always decisive, to 
yield to her enemies, inflicted a wound 
she never recovered ; and what gave 
her more anguish still, was the thought 
that her enemies would in triumph ex- 
claim, ‘‘She had yielded.’’ And for 
what? For money; which she cared 
not for ; and which, at last, she only ac- 
cepted to enable her to pay her debts ; 
for, at the moment she agreed to accept 
the money from Parliament, she.had not 
ten pounds in the house to defray the 
common expenses of the day, and no- 
thing at her bankers. She expected 
that, on her agreeing to take the grant, 
government would have given her a 
house and some outfit for her establish- 
ment, when She would have paid all her 
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debts, and have been quite satisfied as to 
pecuniary affairs, for she never valued 
money for her own personal gratifica- 
tion. Instead of this, they deducted up- 
wards of four thousand pounds, which 
they had paid for a carriage and house- 
rent. 

Independent of the general state of 
suspense and agitation in which her Ma- 
jesty may naturally be supposed to have 
passed her time since her last arrival in 
England, the circumstances attendant on 
her visit to the scene of the coronation, 
on the morning of the 19th of July, may 
have materially contributed to bring on 
that crisis which terminated in her dis- 
solution. On that eventful day, her Ma- 
jesty, very thinly attired, and almost 
with the first dawn ofa dull and chilly 
morning, set out in an open carriage from 
Bradenburgh House on her way to West- 

minster, with feelings more easily ima- 
gined than described. The reception 
she there met with, fully accorded with 
her previous treatment. But it was ve- 
ry evident to her personal attendants 
that, notwithstanding all that had ce 








she had still calculated upon being re- 
ceived as became her high station, and 
that she suffered the deepest disappoint- 
ment in consequence of being refused 
admission. Thenceforward her Majes- 





ty became more than ordinarily thought-| 


ful and melancholy ; her state of mind 
at times approached even to desponden- 
cy, and she was frequently indisposed. 





IL have the power to avoid so doing.” — 
She then ordered a quantity of warm 
water, of which she drank copiously, 
with its usual effect ; and she then went 
to the Theatre as she had appointed.— 
But her indisposition increased, even 
whilst she was there. 

The next day she was much worse, 
and bulletins were issued, describing the 
progress of her complaint, which was 
understood to have been an inflamma- 
tion in the bowels. 

A few days previous to her dissolu- 
tion, when a delicate intimation was gi- 


ven her on the propriety of making her, 


will, she seemed to hail with joy a hint 
which is usualy received with terror ;— 
with ker usual quickness, she caught up 
the idea before it was half expressed, 
and said, ‘‘ I understand you perfectly ; 
I am quite ready—send for paper 
She spent two or three houfs in calmly 
and deliberately giving instructions for 
the will, and after signing it with a firm 
and unhesitating hand, exclaimed, with 
a cheerful smile, ‘‘ There, now I am 
ready to die.”’ 

It was remarked as strange, that from 
the commencement of her illness, she 
seemed certain of its result. When it 
first assumed a setious character, the at- 
tending doctor requested her permission 
to send for another physician, obser- 
ving, that whatever might be his own in- 
dividual skill and attention, the public 





In a few days afterwards, she signified 


her intention of visiting Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and her attendants looked for- 
ward to the appointed day with pleasure, 
in the hope that the amusement might 
tend to dispel her melancholy. Some 
hours before the time, however, her 
Majesty was attacked by excessive sick- 
ness atthe stomach. Her ladies, who 
for many days had been anxiously con- 
templating her declining health, became 
alarmed, and strenuously prayed her to 
relinquish her intention of visiting the 
Theatre. Her Majesty, with a mani- 
festly forced cheerfulness, replied 
‘* Why should I not go? I shail be well 
directly. My going has been announced 





in the bills and papers of the day ; it}learly part of her illness; “life to me jj ber to break with them. 


may be that some persons will go there 
also because of it, and I never will dis- 


appoint even a single individual, whilst 










a Queen, that every possible aid should 
be had recourse to. Her Majesty an- 
swered, with a smile, to the following 
effect: ‘‘ My dear doctor, do what you 
please ; if it will be any relief to your 
own mind to call in assistance, do go ; 
but do not do it for my sake. I haveno 
wish to live ; I would ratber die.” In- 
deed, from the first moment that her Ma- 
jesty was assured of the very serious na- 
ture of her indisposition, she clung to 
the assurance with joy and gratitude, 
and listened with a reluctant ear to the 
hopes of recovery which her physicians 
and friends held out to her from time to 
time. ‘* Why do you wish me to live 2?” 
she exclaimed, on one occasion, in the 


can be nothing but a series of sorrows 
and persecutions : I shall be mach hap- 
pier in another world than in this.” Jt 


would necessarily expect, in the case of 
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as observed, that she desponded too 
much ; that public opinion wag jp her 
favour, and would make her amends for 
all her sufferings. Her Majesty asked, 
‘* What public opinion had done for her» 
It was answered, that it had defeated the 
late dreadful attempt to rnin her—the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties. Her re 
was prompt and firm—‘* What am the 
better for the failure of that bill? [fj 
had passed, I should have been degra. 
ded ; and what is my Situation now? | 
have, indeed, the empty title of Queen; 
but am I Queen of England ; have | the 
privileges, the power, the dignities of q 
‘Queen of England? No, no! I am, 
mere private person—I am not Queen 
of England !” 

A circumstance which occurred z 
this period of the Queen’s illness, strong. 
ly illustrates her conscious innocence, 
and the sweetness of her disposition.— 
When her professional advisers were 
talking with her respecting her worldly 
affairs, one of them suggested the pro- 
priety of sending a messenger to Italy to 
seal up her papers, to«prevent thei 
falling into the hands of her enemies.— 
** And what if they do ?”’ exclaimed her 
Majesty ; ‘‘ I have no papers that they 
may not see: they can find nothing, be- 
cause there is nothing, nor ever has bees, 
to impeach my character.” Her legil 
adviser said he was perfectly aware d 
that ; but he could not but believe tha 
her enemies might put there what they 
did not find. She replied, ‘ that she 
had always defied their malice, and she 
defied it still.” Alluding to the few 
friends who had remained constant 
her to the last, and for whom she et 
pressed the most grateful regard, she 
took o¢casion to observe, that her at: 
versaries had put in practice two mode 
of separating worthy people from bet 
society : one was to deter them from 
visiting her, by propagating the mos 
atrocious calumnies against her 
them ; the second was, when they s¥ 
her surrounded by persons of honou, 
to endeavour, by anonymous letters, and 
all means in their power, to poison bet 
mind against them, in order to induce 
+ Against the 
first mode of attack,’’ said her Majesty: 
‘* Tcould have no help ; the second pe 
i soon detected, and therefore defeated. 
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She then alluded to the practice of open- || 


ing the body after death, and said that | 
she saw no occasion for the operation in| 
her case, and wished it not to be done. 
She then begged that she might not be 
made a show of after her death. ‘ There 
has been,” she observed, smilingly, 
«« quite enough of that in my life-time ; 
besides, there are ‘persons who kept 
aloof from me when alive, who may 
have no objection to see me when dead, 
and there is no good reason for satisfying 
their curiosity.” She then again advert- 
ed, with great regret, to her inability to 
bestow adequate compensation on her 
servants, or remembrancers on her 
friends ; but said their services and kind- 
nesses were deeply written on her heart. 

A few hours before her death, she 
observed to a faithful female attendant, 
«“ The doctors do not understand my 
malady ; it is here, (laying her hand 
upon her heart,) but I will be silent ; 
my lips shall never make it known.”— 
Her Majesty soon after became insensi- 
ble, but remained alive for above two 
hours, showing by her breathing a vigour 
of the lungs and of the heart which the 
physicians said exceeded any case they | 
had ever witnessed. At length, her he-| 
roic and persecuted spirit fled to the re-| 
gion of truth, and justice, and peace. 

It wrings the heart to think on the ac- 
cumulated sufferings of this devoted la- 
dy. Her wrongs and her misfortunes 
will live in the memory of the present! 
generation, and in after ages, when time | 
shall have obliterated the prejudices of 
thee present day, the moraljg€ and the 
historian will find in the life and the 
death of Queen Caroline, of England, 
abundant matter to awaken the public 
sympathies, and to illustrate the truth, 
that to wrong and to hate, are converti- 
ble terms, and that innocence itself is| 
not always a sufficient protection against 
the strong arm of power. The genero-| 
sity and love of justice of the English na- 











stage of the connection of this magnani- 
mous woman with that nation, she has 
been treated by those in her own rank) 
with indignity and cruelty. Her wrongs 
began the first day she left the land of 
her fathers and landed upon the British’ 
shores ; and they did not cease till the, 
day of her death. In her last illness,' 
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| 
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when the mind stands peculiarly in need 
of solace and consclation, a sense of 
those wrongs oppreszed her heroic spi- 
rit, and barbed the arrow of the mortal 
messenger. Her gallant father, and her 
no Jess heroic brother, had both met 
their death upon the field of glory : her 
venerable mother, with her royal father- 
in-law, had sunk into the grave; she 
had outlived all her own kindred, and 
not a single member of the royal house 
with which she was so closely allied. 
was present during any part of ber ill- 
ness to present the cup of consolation to 
her lips. Her prospects in life were all 
blighted, and even the name of Queen 
was to her a tantalizing dignity. In such 
a situation, the grave was her only re- 
fuge, and she cheerfully surrendered 
her spirit into the hands that gave it.— 
Her character may be easily sketched : 
she was open, frank, and generous ; 
without guile in her own character, and 
without suspicion of it in the conduct of 
others. Her manners were free—too 
free, perhaps, for an English matron, 
but it was the innocent freedom of a ne- 








ver ceasing flow of spirits, and of a ge- 
nerous, unsuspecting heart. Her mind 
was above the common order; rich in 
its own stores, and continually aspiring 
after an accession of knowledge. Her 
magnanimity was almost unexampled.— 
Descended from a race of heroes, she 
was herself a heroine. No peril intimi- 
dated her, no frowns could subdue her. 
When other women would have compro- 
mised their honour for their ease, and 
submitted to slander rather than have 
faced their powerful accusers, she look- 
ed them steadily in the face, and in pre- 
senting herself before the tribunal which 
she so recently met, she dispiayed more 
true courage than is necessary in march- 
ing up to the cannon’s mouth. She ne- 
ver did, but always suffered wrong. No 
living creature could say that she was 
their persecutor. She was never the 
oppressor, but always the oppressed.— 
This illustrious Princess, would have 
been the fit mother of a race of soye- 
reigns; but her only daughter met a 
premature death, by which event all the 
mother’s earthly hopes were blasted, 
and she was left exposed to the full fury 
of her enemies. Had it been the lot of 
such a woman to possess the patronage 








— 
and power of royalty, her character 
would have been extolled to the skies. 
Courtiers and sycophants would have 
dwelt upon her virtues, her talents, her 
heroism, and her princely magnanimity, 
with rapture, and not without reason.— 
Queen Elizabeth herself would have 
been her inferior, and the slanderous 
breath of imputation would never have 
escaped their lips. But when the-surest 
way to honour was to oppress and to 
vilify this noble-minded woman ; when 
the public press was enlisted into the 
degrading service ; when venal scrib- 
blers, of an ordinary cast, could not go 
far enough to satisfy the rancorous hos- 
tility of her enemies, and when a public 
paper in the metropolis was set on foot 
by men in power to slander her Majes- 
ty, and to deter every virtuous woman 
from entering her dwelling, from the 
fear of imputations at which their minds 
revolted ; then those persons who, in 
the sunshine of prosperity, would have 
been loudest and most fulsome in her 
praises, became her bitterest calumnia- 
tors, and joined in the cry against her 
honour and her peace. 














LETTER OF THE CELEBRATED DR. JOHN. 
SON, ON HIS WIFE'S DEATH. 


March 17, 1752, O. S. 
Dear Sir, 

Notwithstanding the warnings of 
philosophers, and the daily examples of 
losses and misfortunes, which life forces 
upon us, such is the absorption of our 
thoughts in the’ business of the present 
day, such the resignation of our reason 
to empty hopes of future felicity, or such 
our unwillingness to foresee what we 
dread, that every calamity comes sud- 
denly upon us, and not only presses as a 
burden, but-crushes as a blow. 

There are evils, which happen out of 
the common course of nature, against 
which it is no reproach not to be pro- 
vided. A flash of lightning intercepts 
the traveller in his way ; the concussion 
of an earthquake heaps the ruins of cities 
upon their inhabitants ; but other mise- 
ries time brings, thoygh silently, yet vi- 
sibly, forward, by its own lapse, which 
yet approaches unseen, because we turn 
our eyes away ; and they seize us unre- 
sisted, because we would not arm our- 










































From the Westminster Magazine. 
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selves against them, by setting them be- |] wilness of his misfortunes or success.— 

fore us. Misfortunes, indeed, he may yet feel, for = 



















That it is vain to shrink from what}}Where is the bottom of the misery of 


cannot be avoided, and to hide that from Iman! But what is success to him, who 


ourselves, which must some time be I has none to enjoy it? Happiness is not 
found in self-contemplation ; it is per- 


found, is a truth, which we all know, apt 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none ceived only when it is reflected from 
more than the speculative reasoner, another. 
whose thoughts are always from home,|} We know little of the state of depart- 
whose eye wanders ever life, whose 
fancy dances after motions of happiness 
kindled by itself, and who examines eve- 
ry thing rather than bis own state. 
Nothing is more evident than that the} 
decays of age must terminate in death. 





















gives no farther intelligence. Revela- 


among the angels in heaven over a sin- 


¥et there is no man (says Tully) who }/"er that repenteth ;” and surely the joy 
does not believe that he may yet live jj's communicable to souls disentangled 
another year; and there is none who from the body, and made like angels. 

does not, upon the same principle, hope} Let hope, therefore, dictate, what re- 
another year for his parent, or his friend ; ivelation does not confute, that the union 
but thé fallacy will be in time detected ; jof souls may still remain; and that we, 
the last year, the last day, will come ; it }}who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and 
has come, and is past. The life, which infirmities, may have one part in the at- 


course, and are now receiving their re- 
} ward. 


| These are the great occasions which 
force the mind to take refuge in religion. 
and endeavour tended, is a state of deso- whsen we have no help in ourselves, 
lation in which the. mind looks abroad, |jwhat can remain, but that we look up to 
impatient of itself, and finds nothing but|ia higher and greater power? And to 
emptiness and horror. The blameless ||what hope may we not raise our eyes 
life, the artless tenderness, the native jand hearts, when we consider that the 
simplicity, the modest resignation, the ||greatest power ts the best ? 

patient sickness, and the quiet death, are | Surely, there is no man, who, thus 
remembered only to add value to the jafflicted, does not seek succour in the 
loss ; to aggravate regret for what can- 


}sospel, which has brought life and im- 
not be amended ; to deepen sorrow for || mortality to light ! The precepts of Epi- 
what cannot be recalled. 


curus, which teach us to endure what 

These are the calamities by which |jthe laws of the universe make necessary, 
Providence gradually disengages us from ||may silence, but not content us. The 
the love of life. Other evils fortitude 


prospects ! 
The loss of a friend on whom the 
heart was fixed, to whom every wish 











dictates of Zeno, who commands us to || 





may repel, or hope mitigate ; but irre- jlook with indifference on abstract things, 
parable privation leaves nothing to exer-|jmay dispose us to conceal our sorrow, 
cise resolution, or flatter expectation. ||but cannot assuage it. Real alleviations 
The dead cannot return, and nothing is |jof the loss of friends, and rational tran- 
left us here but languishment and grief. |}quillity in the prospect of our own disso- 
Yet, such is the course of nature, that ||!ution, can be received only from the 
whoever lives long must outlive those ||Promise of Him in whose hands are life 
whom he loves and honours. Such is }@04 death; and from the assurance of 
the condition of our present existence, ||@Q°ther and better state, in which all 
that life must one time lose its a-socia- |jt¢@rs will be wiped from our eyes, and 
tion, and every inhabitant of the earth ||the whole soul shall be filled with joy. 
must walk downward to the grave alone Philosophy may create stubbornness, 
and unregarded, without any partner of ||>Ut religion only can give patience. 
hia joy or grief, without any interested 







Sam. Jounsoy. 





A CONJUGAL TETE-A-TETE. 


Mrs. Lovechange sitting in a melancho} 


attitude, jogging one foot over the 
other.—Enter Mr. Lovechange, ; 


Mr. L. What’s the matter, Lydia? 


You look thoughtful. 


Mrs. L. Only tired to death of living 


led souls, because such knowledge is not | always in the same place ; choaked wit) 
Inecessary to a good life. Reason de- dust, and killed with heat, by being in 
Iserts us at the brink of the grave, and London in the midst of summer. 


Mr. L. I thought, my dear, you gjj 


tion is not wholly silent ; ‘there is joy }mot like the country, or I would hare 
gone down to Lonesome Hall a mon | 


Mrs. L. I don’t like the country ; | 


hate—I detest it. 


Mr. L. Pray, child, what place is it 


you do like ? though I question whether 
you can tell me. 

Mrs. L. Sure, Mr. Lovechange, lan § 
not quite so great a fool as not to know 
my own mind. 

Mr. L. If you should not, you would F 
not be the first by many ; there arenum- § 
bers of very sensible women, my dear, 
who do not know what they would hare: 
what they would be at. 


Mrs. L. May be so; but I am not 


one of those. I know very well what! 


would have. [ am weary of being ia 
town, as every body now, that is of any 
fashion, has left it ; but 1 abominate the 
solitude of Lonesome Hall, or the «til 
more odious company of parsons’ wive 
and farmers’ daughters. — No, I wantts 
go to Southampton, Brighthelmstone, «! 
even Margate, or . 

Mr. L. Ay, any where, I see, rathe 
than stay at home ; but do you consider 
my dear, how expen. the going! 
these watering-places .s ? 

Mrs. L. I don’t see that, now; ¥ 
must eat and drink somewhere ; and's 
pretty much the same thing at the yea! 
end, 

Mr. L. If you will be satisfied wi 
living as we live at Lonesome Hall, !! 


go. 





shall never gain my point [aside.] Wel 
I am content: when shall we set out ! 
Mr. L. To-morrow morning. 


have got my things ready. 
Mr. L. Why, you cannot want mo” 





Mrs. L. I must say so, at least, olf 


Mrs. L. Oh, no! I cannot go till 
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clothes, if we live as we do at Lonesome | disorders ; 


Hall. You know you always make it a’ 
rule never to dress while you are there. | 

Mrs. L. ‘That is, because | never see 
any body worth dressing for ; but at a. 
public place I must be seen. lm 

Mr. L. There is no necessity for be-' 
ing seen ; we may live as retired there 
as we do at home. 

Mrs. L. Retired at a public place? 
Ridiculous ! 
am sure | may as well stay where | am ; 


for I cannot, I will not go, without seve-| 


ral new things. I must have a couple 
of Italian night-gowns, at least, for 
change, and either a sack or a polonese 
fit for the season: then my brunswick is 
so old-fashioned to travel in 

Mr. L. Dido’t! tell you, these places 
were expensive ? 
much so many things will cost ? 

Mrs. L. No; ’tis impossible I should 
till I buy them. 

Mr. L. Then you will not know at 





all; for I cannot afford such an extraor-| 


dinary expense, merely to gratify your. 
vanity. 

Mrs. L. I thought how it would be ;| 
but it does not signify talking, Mr. Love- | 
change—I am vastly unwell, and must go. 
somewhere—Doctor Duck’em told me 
two months ago, that I should never be 
right till I bathed in the sea. 

Mr. L, What cursed fools these doc- | 
tors are, to send their patients to such 


distance from them !—though, upon se- | 


cond thoughts, I believe sometimes peo-| 
ple bring home more disorders than they 


carry out, and incurable ones too ; and. 
these are the diseases by which physi-. 
A fit of jealou-| 
sy or envy at seeing a woman more fine- 


cians fill their pockets. 


ly drest, or more admired than herself, 
the loss of a lover, or the loss of a Pool, 
frequently throw a woman into hysterics 
and fits of passion, of one kind or other, 
0 that they give the faculty opportuni- 
ties enough to keep them in. hand for 
two, three or four years together. 

Mrs. L. Why, sure you do not ima- 
gine we get the hysterics by going a- 
broad? No, no; they always come by 
staying at home. For my part, | am 
just ready to die with them at this in- 
Mant. 

’ Mr.L. Die! No, no; you only fancy 
$0, child ; no women ever die of such 





If that’s the case, then I 


| 


|she was half as good ; 
useful. 


nor would they ever have 
them, if they lived in a regular manner, 
and filled up their time both usefully and 
agreeably in looking after their families, 
nursing and instructing their children, in 
making some of their clothes, and now 
and then reading a moral and entertain- 
ing author, for the sake of variety. 

Mrs. L. Heaven defend me! What 
horrid employments have you found out 
for women of any fashion! But you have 
a barbarous taste, Mr. Lovechange, and 
really would not have your wife any 





| better than your upper servant. 


Mr.L. Better! I should be glad if 
at least half so 
The generality of women do 
nothing at all, but look in the glass, and 


|jthen go out and bu lothes, and 
Do you know how, 5 we y new clothes, an 


© come home, and look in the glass 
again: but to avoid all disputes, | tell 
yea once more, if you will pack up your 
clothes to-night, and be ready to set out 
in the morning, I will go to the watering- 
| place you like best, for I believe they 
are equally salutary, only, as I travel 
'| with my own horses, I must take time. 


Mrs. L. I shall not desire to travel at 
jall, then; for there is more fuss made 
with those horses than with me, I am 
sure. Besides, I shall never desire to 
go where I cannot be fit to appear; | 
will, therefore, stay where | am. 


Mr. L. lam glad of it, my dear ; lam 
happy to find that I have brought you to 
be contented with any place. I sincere- 
ly congratulate you upon your recover- 
ing the use of your reason ; though you 
must give me leave to applaud myself, 
for having luckily hit upon so excellent 
a way to restore you to your senses, and 
so | wish you a good morning. [Exit. 

Mrs. L. Ridiculous!—How are we 
poor women to be pitied! We are not 
only deprived of the enjoyment of those 
pleasures we are fond of, because we 
cannot get money to pursue them with 
spirit, but must be sneered at into the 
bargain by our wise husbands. The 
deuce take such husbands! they are ab- 
solute nuisances. 


aE 
KING OF THE AKEMISTS. 


In auseful little work called “‘ The 














_— ———_ — — 


land, there is the following interesting 
anecdote of an African sovereign : 
‘‘Frempung, king of the Akemists, 
and, at the same time, an intrepid war- 
rior, had heard so many wonderful things 
respecting the white sea-monsters, (the 
European slave-traders,) that though he 
resided very far inland, he requested the 
Danes to send him one of their people 
to gratify his curiosity. Kamp, a clerk, 
accordingly travelled to his court.— 
When first ushered into the Royal pre- 
sence, he made a low obeisance, at the 
same time moving back his foot; on 
which his sable majesty conceived that, 
like the wild monkies, he was couching 
for the purpose of making a spring at his 
head. He, therefore, tell flat upon the 
ground, under the idea that he should 
thus escape, and that the strange animal 
would leap overhim. At the same time 
he called out to his wives for protection ! 
and they immediately formed a circle 
round bim. His majesty was told that 
this was only the salutation of the whites; 
but he begged that it might be dispensed 
with in future. He soon began to exa- 
mine his visitor with somewhat less ti- 
midity. At first, he took his clothes to 
be part of his body; and the queue of 
the Dane had led him to suppose that he 
was a large ape, of a species unknown 








to him, with a tail growing out of his 
neck. ‘The white was then required to 
eatin his presence. In order thorough- 
ly to satisfy himself respecting bis real 
shape, he desired that he might be re- 
quested to strip off his clothes. To his 
utter astonishment, he learned that 
Kamp positively refused to comply in 
the presence of more than a hundred 
women, but that he had no objection to 
show himself undressed to the king 
alone. On receiving the answer, his 
Jmajesty previously submitted to the dis- 
cussion of his Council of State (the el- 
ders) whether it would be pradent to 
trust himself alone with a white man.— 
They decided in the affirmative, and the 
women were ordered to retire. The 





World in Miniature,”’ published in Eng- 





Dane then stripped. Frempung cau- 
tiously approached nearer and nearer : 
he touched his limbs with fear and asto- 
nishment, and at length burst out into 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Yes ; thou art indeed 
a man, but as white as the very devil !”’ 
Examiner. 
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cessful with his sword as to fight several || his fellow combatant, ) ll deal honoura- 
duels with repeated success, but who, on|/bly with you—there take my musket, 
account of his extreme desire for quar- (throwing it towards him,) and defend 
relling when intoxicated, and for bis}/yourself.” He, quite incensed, seized 
boasted courage, was deserted and des-|/the weapon with a mixture of exultation 
pised by his brother officers, came one|/and precipitate vengeance, and rushing 
evening into a large company. There || forward, demanded his arms, or he would 
happened to be present a Yankee, an of-|iblow him to the devil. “* Blow away,” 
ficer of the same regiment, which was}{said the Yankee. Provoked at such un- 
then stationed at Montreal. This Yao-}} paralleled insolence, in a fit of phrenzy, 
kee related, among other things, the fai- jhe drew the trigger. But alas! the 





—— 


| A real Jew.—A Jew, who was con- 
'cemned to be hanged, was brought to 
the gallows, and was just on the point of 
\ being turned off, when a reprieve aryi. 
‘ved. Moses was informed of this, and it 
| was expected he would instantly hayg 
jauitted the cart, but he staid to see his 
‘two fellow travellers hanged; and he. 
ling asked why he did not get about his 
business, he said, ‘ he waited to see jf 
he could bargain with Maisther Ketch 


FO. 


O ma 
Advanc 
Seems ¢ 
Had pr 
And lef 
The ma 
Perhap 
The fai 
Disclos: 
The flo 
Perhap 
Had id! 
That be 
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had the misfortune to be wounded.— 
‘¢ That was because you were a rascally 
set of cowards,” observed the super- 
cilious major. 
the Yankee. The company started.— 
The Scotchman looked down upon him 
with as much contempt as Goliab did 


** Yes,’’ replied the Yankee, “at any 
time and where you please, only with 
this proviso, that we meet without se- 
conds.”’ ‘* Well, then, to-morrow morn- 
ing, at 5 o'clock, at ——.”” ‘“ Agreed.” 
The company present endeavoured to 
dissuade the Yankee, telling him the ma- 
jor had every advantage, where he had 
none, and that he had best compromise 
matters, ere he would have cause to re- 
pent his rashness, but he still persisted. 
The next morning the Yankee repaired 
to the place, somewhat before the ap- 
pointed hour, armed with a large mus- 
ket. Shortly after, the major made his 
appearance with his brace of pistols and a 
sword. Before he had advanced far, the 


ér he would blow his brains out. 


at this unexpected stratagem, reluctantly 
obeyed, expostulating with him upon the 
injustice of such an ungentleman-like 
proceeding. The Yankee was implaca- 


conduct and the abuse he had received. 
‘* Lay down your sword and pistols, (says 
he, still presenting the musket,) and to 
the right about face—march!’’ The 


bly determined to punish him for his past 


jure of a certain expedition, in which he |i musket had not been charged ! 






* You are a liar,”’ says || his commission, and left the place. 


upon David, and immediately asked— jj ing, particularly for conger. 
‘Are you the man to meet me ?”—/|jsomething terrific in this amusement that! (hyrch-yard, fur the better accommods- 





Yankee, in an austere tone, bid him stop|| spirit of the deep, and letting go the line, 


Upon|jhe forthwith dived over the other side 
which the major, struck with amazement|| of the boat, declaring that “he could 


| 





| 


The glory of our braggadocio was so}, 


sullied, and his feelings so mortally 
wounded by this indignity, that he sold 





Conger Eels.—-Uhe most agreeable re- 
creation which St. Helena affords is fish- 
There is 











adds to the charm; for where there is| 
perfect security, attention becomes lan- 
guid from an insufficiency of excitement. 
To jerk out a gudgeon, always gives a 
slight palpitation of the heart; but to 
pull out from the seaa huge conger, 
whose wide distended jaws display two 
frightiul rows of teeth ready to devour 
you, whose form, at first coiled up in ser- 
pent convolutions, gradually unfolds its 
long dimensions as it is slowly upheaved 
from the water, is really a sublime sport. 
A sailor, who had never seen one of 
these monsters, fishing at St. Helena, 
drew up his line on feeling the bite, but 
when this portentous apparition met his 
view, he had no doubt of its being some 


i 


| 





face any fish, but not the devil.”” The 
conger grows there to an immense size, 
and is in trath a formidable animal, un- 
less disabled before he has time to com- 
mence an attack. When one is caught, 
the method is for the fishermen to hold 
him suspended above the water by the 
rope or line to which he is hooked, (an 
operation which requires a steady hand 














poor major was again under the necessi- |} and firm nerves,) and for a second per- 
ty of obeying, and uttering a volley of|/son to be ready with a heavy staff, the 
eurses against his stars, passively sub-|jproper application of which will break 





























for the two gentlemen's clothes.” And ga 
itt And, m 

A hit at the Fuculty.—One of the sons — 
of Asculapius seems to have been fy. hae 
lvoured with a presentiment of the suc. How be 
cess of his practice—With all imaginable The va 
gravity, he informs the public in his ad. — Theme 
vertisement, that he has *‘ removed from wet 
this old station to a place nearer the whied’ 
But you 

tion of his patients.”’ Seems 
a Were s 

: Tee But ab, 

Dr. Watts. —It was so natural for Dr. BB So soon 
Watts, when a child, to speak iu rhyme, The 
that even at the very time he wishedto B phe por 
avoid it, he could not. His father.wa & Thinks 
displeased at this propensity, andthreat- — Andru 
ened to whip him if he did not leave of — The 54 
making verses. One day, when he was aoa, 
about to put his threat in execution, the BB Shoula 
child burst out into tears, and on his B Tohim 
knees said, Has dr 
“ Pray, father, do some pity take, ee fe 

And I will no more verses make.” — 

He kno 

ae rege a The sux 
William Penn.—In a journey through F peckin, 
the province, as an assiduous minister of FF The eas 
his simple church, amongst the places The 
he visited was Haverford. He was  & That lo 


horseback, and overtook a little girl, 
who was walking to attend the meetin 
at that place ; having been told, by her, 
where she was going, he, with his usvél 
good nature, desired her to get up be 
hind him—drawing near to a convenient 
place, she mounted, and thus rode away, 
her bare legs dangling by the side of the 
governof’s horse. 


i eemieeeeell 
It has been said by an ingenious writer, fat 
on waking we all live in one common world, but 


on going to rest, each retires into a world of hb 
own. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE RAINBOW. 


© mark you yonder stately arch, 
Advancing in majestic march ! 
Seems as some one of heav'nly birth 
x Had proudly strided o’er our earth, 
I And left behind, in graceful show, 
it [ The mark of its fantastic toe. 
Perhaps it scatter'd, while it flew, 














































i The fairest flowers that drink the dew ; 
% Disclosing to th’ admiring eye 
+6 The flowery fabric on the sky. 
hig Perhaps more like some zephyr’s breath, 
if Had idly sported with the wreath 
ch © That bound that spirit’s brow of snow, 
And gave it free and far to flow ; 
And, mid its wild and careless flight, 
Reveal'd a part to mortal sight. 
dns * * * + * 
fa- O mark again that bright rainbow ! 
uc- How beautifully gleam and glow 
ble The varied tints that there display 
ad. & Themselves upon that skiey way. 
There is no gem, where e’er it be, 
sag But there its splendid tint you see ; 
the There is no flower, however fair, 
rda- But you may mark its colours there : 
Seems as if heav’n, earth, sea, and air, 
Were search’d, to make that rainbow fair. 
But ab, alas! that scene so bright 
Dr. So soon should vanish from the sight. 
fag The child observes, with deep surprise, 
d to The bow display’d before his eyes ; 
Was Thinks at one end a golden cup, 
reat: And runs to pick the bauble up. 
e off The sage, with philosophic eye, 
Beholds the bright delusion fly ; 
Nor thinks it strange the transient hue 
, the JF Should melt before his eager view. 
o his To him no spirit of the air 


Has dropp'd its flowery mantle there ; 
Nor fairy fingers, soft and fine, 

Wove the fair fabric, half divine : 

He knows ’tis but the passing gleam 
The sun has pencill’d with his beam, 
Decking with tints of every hue 

The eastern heav'n’s delicious blue. 


The common mind with wonder views 


a3 ON F&F That lovely thing of thousand hues ; 
girl, Nor asks the cause, the reason why, 

~eting The fairy vision decks the sky ; 

> het, Perhaps, when it has fled in air, 


Forgets the charm that linger’d there. 

Not so the man of pious heart— 

He sees his God in every part! 

He knows the arch that strides the land, 
The work of an almighty hand ;” 

And offers up his thanks on high 

To him who hung it on that sky. 

€ calls to mind, with rev’rence meet, 
0 Noah’s dove found resting seat ; 

The windy conflict quick repress’d, 

sea was lull’d to sudden rest ; 

safe the ark regain’d a stand 














On Ararat’s aspiring land. 

The great | AM then placed a bow 
Upon the heav’ns, in graceful show ; 
A sign that He, who rules above, 
Henceforward would extend his love 
To Noah’s long posterity, 

As long as earth should cease to be : 
And never more, nor flood nor fire 
Destroy mankind with sudden ire ; 
But, in one bright succession gay, 
The seasons dance their flowery way. 
The pious man admires the bow, 


And thanks the God who made it so; : 


And fondly hopes that when the world 

In rude concussion shall be hurl’d, 

And nature’s day of wreck commence, 

The Son of Man may then dispense 

The bow of pardon on the sky, 

To all who but deserve to die, 

And wail and gnash their teeth thro’ all eternity. 
RUDOLPH. 

Rhinebeck, October, 1821. 
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“ Good lack, my friends, 'twould make you soon 
laugh, 
To see this joller-headed moon-calf.” 
SALMAGUNDI. 
Dear Sir,—snug seated by my fire, 
I call’d the muse to tune my lyre, 
With fa and sol, at length she pitch’d it, 
And, O the jade! she has bewitch’d it ; 
For though I've tried affetuoso, 
The devilish strings twang furioso ! 
B alt’s the highest,—G below, 
And creeping strains of satire flow. 
But, let the tune be what it will, 
I'll scratch my head, and wield my quill ! 


A dusty shelf of books hangs o’er me, 
Hume and Homer lie before me, 
Upon my right astronomy, 

(The system of Ptolemy,) 

Hutton’s tedious mathematics, 

And Gregory on hydrostatics, 

With Newton's, Enfield’s, and Hiuy’s optics, 
Envinus on di and cat-optrics ; 

Resides some lores of magnetism, 
Electricity and Galvanism ; 

Upon my left, you must not judge iil, 
Lies Tully, Ovid, and old Virgil, 
Young and Goldsmith, Spencer, Burke, 
Chesterfield—a noble work ! 

Byron, Southey, Scott and Moore 

Are scatter’d all about the floor ; 

A treatise on astrology, 

Bell’s pantheon of mythology ; 

Besides some other books of note, 
That I may have a chance to quote ; 
For it has lately been the fashion, 

To steal a theme or so to dash on! 


Tis thus ] set, all heap’d around me, 
Tomes enough to plague, confound me ; 
But first I'll stir my dying fire, 

Snuff my wick,—and twang my lyre! 


Is it epic or ode bombastic ? 





Lay heroic, or Hudibrastic ? 
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Come what will, I'll play secondi, 
O’er the leaves of Salmagundi ! 

And ’tis my business as a poet, 

To steal a bit,—but not to shew it ! 
——But to begin,—there was a sage, 
Who ponder’d over many a page, 
And learnt, from mystic tomes of leathér, 
How to jumble things together. 

This sage was deep and whimsical, 
And many a process chemical 

He studied from the oldest schools ; 
And why ?—to make a world of fools 


He got a shapeless lump of clay, 
And form’d it like a man, they say, 
But left the head and brains alone 
Until the mummy’s shape was done. 
The waist of small diameter, 
About two feet perimeter ; [on, 
‘Twas squeez'd around, with stays and gripet 
With hips, so broad, to dance hornpipes on ; 
Legs like two spindles, but all puff’d up 
With false calves and bolsters stuff’d up : 
This form was done,—he put the drab on, 
And laugh’d to see the half-made baboon ' 


He took a retort,—in a minute 
He put some queer ingredients in it ; 
Tradition tells not what they were, 
For ‘twas a secret kept with care ; 
Perchance, some mites of common sense. 
And dross, and scums, with heat intense : 
Of vanity, twe ounces full, 
To fill the void within the skull ; 
Besides some drachms of liguor-mystic 
Mix’d with substance quite phlogistic | 
—Perhaps, all these,—but old tradition 
Calls it a wondrous composition ; 
And adds, when fire, it was put first on. 
There did ensue a great combustion ! 


He put this alloy, sauce and hash, 
Into the mummy's calabash, 
For he had taken goodly pains, 
That this new man should have some brains ; 
Thus far he did, and more, with strife, 
He gave the breathless clay man life, 
He made him walk, and laugh'd outright, 
The creature cried, ** My stays are tight !” 
Tight be they,”’ said the misanthrope, 
‘For thou art made to stretch a rope ; 
Go to the world—thou tvorthless tool, 
Thy name is dandy, knave or fool, 
Take either—strut the maze of fashion ; 
The wise will laugh thro’ their compassion ! 
Who would not laugh ? That scare-¢row shape 
Can act by turns, the man or ape : 
Go to the world—maintain thy cause ;” 
—This said, he kick’d ¢¢ out uf doors. 
Now, my good sir, I grieve to see, 
This dandy, Adam’s pedigree, 
Strutting the streets like young Colossi, 
Or grinning with their pug’d probossi ! 
I want to kuow, if in our nation 
Tis fit to have a propagation 
Of such a drove of apes of all sorts, 
Pug-nosed, spindled, large and small sorts ; 
If *tis of moment to our senate 
To have these worthless cattle in it; 
If ’tis the wish of any fair 
To have a baboon under care : 
I wish, dear sir, we could endeavor, 
To make the race defunct forever; 
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Or by some honest, wise proceeding, 
Expel these foes to all good breeding ! 
These from my pen—you may inspect em, 
Your humble servant—LATUS RECTUM. 
Poet's garret, Oct. 1821. 


— 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


When o’er my dark and wayward soul 
The clouds of nameless sorrow roll ; 

When Hope no more her wreath will twine, 
And Memory sits at sorrow's shrine ; 

Ner aught to joy my soul can move, 

T muse upon a Sister’s Love. 


When, tir’d with study’s graver toil, 

I pant for sweet Affection’s smile, 

And, sick with restless hopes of fame, 
Would half forego the panting aim ; 

I drop the book,—and thought will rove, 
To greet a Sister’s priceless Love. 


When all the world seems cold and stern, 
And bids the bosom vainly yearn ; 

When Women’s heart is lightly chang’d, 
And Friendship weeps o’er looks estrang’d ; 
I turn from all the pangs I prove, 

To hail a Sister’s changeless love. 


And oh, at shadowy close of even, 
When guiet wings the soul to-Heaven : 
When the long toils of lingering day, 
And all its cares are swept away ; 
Then—while my thoughts are wrapt above— 
Then, most I prize my Sister’s Love. 

Blonian. 


p— 
LINES+-By Henry Ngee. 
This silent gthn, this silent glen, 
O how I love its solitude— 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
Far from the heartless multitude, 
No eye, save Nature’s sovereign beam ; 
No breath, but Heaven’s to break the dream, 
Dares on the ear intrude. & 
The peace—the peace of graves is here ; 
O that it would but last ! 
But man tives like the waning year, 
Till joy’s last leaf is past: 
His bliss, like autumn plants of power 
That flourish for a transient hour, 
Ere the bud ripens to a flower, 
-Dies on the wintry blast. 
Yon alder tree—see how she courts 
The zephyrs as they stray ; 
Yet every breeze with which she sports 
Scatters a leaf away : 
So man, will wreaths of pleasure crave, 
Though with each flower a thorn she gave, 
And the last leaves him in the grave, 
To coldness and decay. 
How fearfully that hollow blast 
Rav’d round the mountains hoar ; 
Ruffled the wave, in fury passed 
. The heath—and was no more ; 
Such is the fame of mortal man— 
In pride and fury it began, 
Yet sooner e’en than life’s brief span 
The empty noise was o’er. 
And e’en to those for whom it spread 
Joy’s banquet richly crowned, 
This world is but a gorgeous bed, 
Where, io fast slumbers bound, 
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Pomp’s gaudy trappings spread beneath, 
They dream away life’s fleeting breath, 
Till night comes closing in, and Death 
Draws bis dark drapery round. 
Literary Gazette. 


—_——_— 


OLD BACHELORS. 


The present No. of the Cabines 
fourth volume ; of which, a title page, and; 
will accompaby our next No, Agents will 
bear in mind the’follections and rem 
the present volume. . Subscribers who 
where there is no agent established, wij 
have the goodness to recollect, that the 
of their subscriptions, remitted, would be 





BY A LADY. 


Old Bachelors are hateful things, 
Which ought to be despis’d, 

With hearts like broken fiddle-strings, 
And just as little priz’d. . 


Untun'd to love’s soft touch, 
No pleasure do they know : 

They feel not, and they taste not much 
Of happiness below. 


The joys of Wedlock, which they spurn, 
With all its numerous cares ; 

E’en for a year should love's lamp burn, 
Are worth an age of their's. 


Was't but for them, the human race. 
Would soon be swept away ; 

And even earth, to their disgrace; 
Would tumble or decay. 


The social board, that bond so sweet, 
Where heart and soul unite ; 

Where friendship, love, and union meet, 
Would sink in endless night. 


But, 'tis in vain for me to prate, 
I cannot make them clever ; 

Old Bachelors | always hate, 
And must, and shall, forever. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1821. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS, 





Animated with the warmest gratitude for the! 
favorable reception which the Ladies Literary | 
Cabinet has met with from its first appearance— | 
the Proprietor avails himself of the commence-| 
ment of the fifth volume, to make the liveliest 
acknowledgments to those by whom it has been 
generally supported. Stimulated by the encou-| 
ragement he has received, he will proceed with ' 
fresh alacrity and unremitted diligence to merit | 
the continuance of public patronage. 

To his numerous and respectable correspond- 
ents, he is particularly obliged, as ne is enabled 
by their various contributions, to keep up that 
spirit of novelty and variety essential in a work 
of this kind. 

To enumerate the various articles which will 
appear, would extend this notice to an unreasona- 
ble length. Suffice it to say, that every endea-| 
vour will be used to render the work useful, in- 
teresting, and amusing. To talk of “ command- 
ing success,” is to adopt the language of presump- 
tion: to study to deserve it, is the first duty of eve- 
ry candidate for public favour. The editor is not 
without hopes, and relies on the indulgence of the 
public; 











ved with no small degree of satisfaction, We 
ter ourselves, that those ia the city whom we 
have the pleasure of calling on, will favour ws 
am encouraging reception, and the editor yg 
himself under great obligations to those who 
make it convenient to settle their subseri 
the office. 


1] Whoever may incline to discontinue, wil] 


give immediate notice in writing, 


PP 
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TO CORRESPONDENTs, 
The following communications wil] 
our next. “ The Dream," by H. H. whos 
vours will be gratefully received. “ The 
Morrisville,” by our friend Harold—also, 
E. M. “ Solitude” by Philario, &. Several 
ers under consideration. “ The Biter Big 
South Carolina is informed, that we have 
to do with “ green bags,” or the like, and the 


paid “ too dear for the whistle’’— (fifty cents 
age ;) the letter being double, and with a 


seal was broken open, and also rejected by 
mail robbers on the 26th Oct. 
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Dee ho i da 


The imitation Leghorn bonnet, purchase 
Gen. Bogardus, for $105, has been presented 
Mrs. Clinton, wife of his excelleney De Wint 
ton. 


LITERARY. 

[> A few copies of the Rejected 4 
bound ima superior style, with a correct tt 
the interior of the New Theatre, 
pressed on white satin, for those who 
them as keep-sakes, or for those who may 
dispose of them as presents, may be had 
office. Also, a few copies of the London{ 
Lane) rejected addresses, together witht 


|| New-York, bound neatly in one volume. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Reré 
Cooper, Mr. Hucu Hucues, of London 
Jane Bunny, of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mri 
Doct. James Demanest, to Miss Many 54 
MAKER, both of this city. 


— — 


DIED, 
On Wednesday last, Mrs. Kerr, 4 
Scotland. 
"At the Quarantine Hospital, on Me 
Phenix Salvadore, seaman, a native of 
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PUBLISHED BY NATHANIEL 
To whom Communications, (post 
addressed. 
PRINTED BY J, KiNGSLANDE® 
84 Maiden-lane & 64 Pine-streth 
Terms, $4 per year.— Country 
in adwance 
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